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Plainfield, Sept. 7,1 d7ear 
To the Citizens of Plainfield - 

The Board of Hducation respectfully sub- 
mit herewith its Annual Financial Statement 
and Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
showing the condition and progress of the schools 
during the past year, and hopes that it may be 
helpful to all who desire to be intelligent in re- 
gard to the school system of this city. 

On behalf of the Board, 
Lh. L: FINCH; 


Secretary. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


Stated Meetings of the Board, First Monday of each month at 
7:45 p.m. Rooms, High School Building. 


Bill Nights, First Monday of each month. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Office of Superintendent, High School Building, West Fifth 
: Street and Arlington Avenue. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


BEES CHOON aici) t.0 3.5 as Pe LOIN Os 20nd. Ila) tO, 1200: Date 
Peaminan Dep ts ya s..5 COOMA TIE STO. 1 2hik sh 1/304 €0131,30) Pans 
BemanyeWep tt fei. 3s 9.00/10/1).45 a. ms3)1)30' te 3.15 pli: 


Grammar and Primary ‘Departments. 
On one-session days..... Hours from 9.00 a. m. to 1.00 p. m. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1893-94. 


FALL TERM— 
Begins September 5, 1893; closes December 22, 1893. 
WINTER TERM— 
Begins January 2, 1894; closes March 23, 1894. 
SPRING TERM— 
Begins April 2, 1894; closes June 22, 1894. 
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Board of Loucation, 
1893. 


Officers. 


GEORGE H. Bapcock, . President 
B..L. FINcn, , Secretary 
LCL ARK, |) 5 : : ! Clerk 
Members. 

Term expires 
GEORGE (1. BABCOCK ) 0h. 00 2 211 eWest) Eighth st. see 1897 
PREVA Le TIURLBUT e042 24 402) EastiPiith St eee ona 189 3 
Joun B. Propasco, M.D..... 175 Bast Fronts) een 1894 
EE ESTOS AR dee RAD pea 1102 ‘Park Aver) (ame 1895 
PREC OUNSBURY) fii ois).ihe 129 Plainfield ‘Ave; tina: . 1896 


HENRY M. Maxson, 
Supervising Principal and Superintendent of Schools, 


*Resigned May 11, 1893, and Rev. W. R. Richarps, D.D., appointed for the 
unexpired term. : 


Standing Committees, 1893, 


Teachers ) 
BLE DOORS Yols is  O 


‘Books and ) 


Seta yaied ae LOUNSBU NICH IRLBUT 
Stationery Supplies.) UNSBURY, FINCH, HURLBU 


‘Repairs ) ‘ 
ils ARR Gi WLU BERD Eee ee PROBASCO, LOUNSBURY 
and ‘Buildings,) i 
Loo cep VEL bias A eee TR US FincH, LOUNSBURY 
4 
PN rere Oke koe Nt yh Se Oe FINCH, PROBASCO 


Te ONRO Eh In Us S Lier: 


One each year for term of five years. Election held on the 
day of regular municipal election in December, at usual polling 


places. 
HUET ONCORMORECEK . 


At the regular monthly meeting in January of each year. 


TUITION FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


Pupils residing outside of the city limits are admitted to 
the Public Schools, as far as the accommodation will permit, 
upon payment of the following tuition fees : 


High School, per quarter (ten weeks).... $12. 
Grammar School, “‘ i Ned? 
PLIMacyiesGhOOlay . ih. i A Re 3) 


oy 


FINANCIAL STATEPIENT. 


Receipts and Expenditures for the Year ending August 31st, 1893- 


RECEIPTS. 
Sept. 1,1892—Balance from August 31, 1892 
Oe en eral ACCOUn tie fice senna aaa ia et 19,424 34 
Ornibuilding Account... enaneey eee cl fe, ATA 39. 
Walibrary account... Weeks ula ee weds eles 34.54 
District taxes received from Collector of 
City— 
UATCCATS Var LS SUPA oe erated vans o's 'k orale 8.72 
ABOUND e tal aoe Eed: snake ao Saat 10.11 
Pete Se Silty aN AIA airy vhs Campey Al Hie 9.36 
Mie PoC Sigh neurite a eration ol iy AQUA) Ss ng 15.98 
Robots eA Maen Sas pea eal ty. pat AIR Neos 44 35 
URL UiTeaUSIN ADS Ueeegsarr tsps el uu Li 17.24 
POS Gt, ok aie ott ana RSE on ean eee 33.68 
TW oce toe) Pe Ame AS yelling REG & Pan 48.02 
Rafe s MO MA NDNR HLM pAntnh es ctuht BOM € 91 25 
LEGO be aN eared den Pte alan ie GI Raiy 
LS OL erence at as 2,774.58 
OOrrentaveal, | SASn at ede kn: Gly it een ee 32,665.42 
State taxes received from Treasurer of Ciiy— 
SRLEVADDVOPTIAVON 180 2-9Si oe ena eles 663 88 
eo 42 DDN ahs PASE 3 Meh ad ae A ge a LR Pe 13,402.59 
eM Len DE COlNbog said oy. vemurabeereats 1 489.18 
ANLCrestvOU arrearstol vax... \c.. 505 cule eens ten Mio 
POONA rom NON-Tesid ents ik Oe Wa ae aoe ome ie 
From sale of drawing paper to scholars............. 


Rent of premises Sixth street aud Ceutral avenue..... 


Sept 1, 1893—Balance to new account as 


fellows : 
CNET ACCOUD Ls tris bk o ee ee ie are eae $7;877.77 
BTEC Oh BV OST Nancie we Waerenat an eT Rec Li 719.39 
DSVDP ALY Li cine oc aU ot cae eaeine £ Pkt gmc ay 34.54 
EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers’ salaries) ct. ce vhosts Rees tig $30,827.61 
PATICOTA nah FW mare ee ste a peeNntenth ts aay epi oe 3,257.00 
Qlerk’s salarye eee JOn eae ao ea een Auer 366 66 

$34,451.27 


Books and stationery supplies............. 1,234.71 


$19,933.27 


$36,306.88 


$15,555.65 
614.31 
2,343.90 
55.76 
245.00 


$8,631.70 


BCL WOOG. BIN, COB!) ps scleten ers «aes: suey) 
Gas anid RLECCRICG eit .c-o aeecebebere otic io aye’ 


Paint DESC MOOT CX PCOSES muy Criytitelcies ales cee s sans 
Ree eS TOLCOUSLCUCKION cis. ocettieeereinr caste c eccs siete a 
MUNSRLEIL ITEC TORRE ey Rela Pe! dal cnc’ S MIN Ouest oat tere Cates thera 
CPCI Ro Saha of iia eR 0 
MCAE SEDI aie MES sels Gh on! se at'nte aM NTTE Deke cei oie ei ois 
i PS CMOOWCCUSUSs sect oh 2s sels eee ciel. : 
Inhabitants of City of Plainfield, percentage propor- 


tion for the assessing and collecting of school 
Dee ae M erat LT hata t ere g dh 60s oh sca cisié. 4) MUR ONT bs 
tnterest on indebtedivess.....2./........06. $3,860.00 
Payment on CDM ta Dae ate crea pelah ee Spa rent siti Gi Si 4,000 00 


Purchase, property Sixth street and Central avenue and 
legal services, insurance and surveying........... 


Loan account. Paid freight on coal for the 
year from Sept. 1, 1893, to be carried 
forward as balance and to be charged 


to fuel accouut for 1893-94... at. $450.86 
Cash balance in First National Bank....... 3,479.45 
ie ef ce OILY a ML st aot al 4,701.39 


ASSETS, SEPT. 1st, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
Washington Building, bonds 7 per cent.............. 
Franklin Building, bond and mortgage 5 per cent... 
Bryant Building, bond and mortgage 5 per cent..... 
Irving Building, bond and mortgage 5 per cent....... 


Respectfully submitted, 


$37,575.41 
4,722.52 
1,228.10 
171.50 
820.15 
141.35 


$45,473.07 


7,860.00 


$53,333.07 


13,090.00 


sd 


$66,423.07 


8,631.70 


$75,054.97 


$8,180.84 
450.86 
7,993.12 
203,250.00 


$219,874.82 


$2,000 00 
15,000.00 
26,000.00 
30,000.00 


$73,000.00 


GEORGE H, BaxBcock, President, 


E. L. FINCH EK. L. FINCH, Suuetaaah 
FRED» uve LouNSBURY, D2 > Ye 
; | » Auditing Gomimictée: 39 : 
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Report of the Superintendent. 


Gentlemen of the School Board: 


I have the honor to submit to you my first annual 
report of the Public Schools of the City of Plainfield. 

During his first year, a Superintendent can do little 
more than to get acquainted with his schools, studying 
their present condition and needs as a basis for future work. 
I have been much pleased to find the Plainfield schools 
generally doing excellent work and the teachers earnest and 
well prepared for their calling. They fully justify your 
policy of appointing as teachers only such as have had 
special training for the work of teaching, either in the City 
Training Class or in a reputable Normal School. The work 
the schools are doing is ample proof of the faithfulness and 
wisdom of my predecessor, Miss Bulkley. At every point 
in the system I see the fruits of her excellent work. I am 


very fortunate in finding such an excellent foundation upon 
which to build. 


CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Number of children between 5 and 18 years of age as 


reported by the census of June 1893............ 2,827. 
mnrollment . varie eee TROD 1898 Veo teas a, pee 1,849. 
Average Membership Wat THA Pine amie ae | 1,445.8 
Average Attendance rede te pay Laas vel oe 1,319.3 
Percentage of Attendance Reyna Maia ASA RU a) eee OT 
Number of Teachers BEOU VRE se tnsiais aS oral" Mee 48 
Number of Schools, ar Classes. Ai 8.) tiga Gicin ® ween aiiness epee 


Number of Buildings at Tyan el Pr ee 5 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 


All the school buildings are in excellent condition, 
except that in some the ventilation is very imperfect, and in 
the Washington school there is none whatever, except by 
the windows. 


The extent of our accommodations is sufficient for this 
year, but in another year we shall undoubtedly be some- 
what overcrowded. In spite of the addition of two rooms 
in the Stillman building, by partitions in the Assembly Hall, 
there is not an unoccupied school room in any of the build- 
ings except the Irving. In the Bryant school, the lower 
rooms were filled to their full capacity during the Spring, 
and I expect them to be the same inthe Fall. While the 
Franklin school is not so overcrowded as the Bryant, every 
room in it is occupied and there is no room for further 
expansion. In the Washington school the enrollment of 
the lowest room runs very high and there is no opportunity 
to relieve it. In the Irving school there are several rooms 
unoccupied, but the schools there are steadily increasing 
(two new rooms were opened this year) and if the business 
in the shops revives the unoccupied rooms will be needed in 
afew years. The greatest pressure at present is therefore 
at the Washington and the Bryant schools. If new children 
come in as usual in the Spring of 1894 1t will be necessary 
in some of the rooms, in these two buildings, to arrange 


for half of the children to attend in the forenoon and the 


other half in the afternoon, a plan that is satisfactory to 
neither parents nor teachers, but still is better than crowd- 
ing 60 children into quarters suitable for 40. 

If a new High School building is erected, as has been 
proposed, it will, when finished, allow the grammar schools 
to be collected in the Stillman building. This will vacate 
rooms inthe Franklin school and thus afford relief in that 
building and in the Bryant and the Washington by changes 
in the district lines. If a new High School is not to be 
built, then a new building to receive the overflow from these 
schools should be planned at an early date since it will 


ke a 
} ‘ 
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probably not be ready for occupancy in a year or more from 
the time it is begun, and these schools will be overcrowded 
before it is ready. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school was never more prosperous. The gradu- 
ating class this year is the largest in the history of the 
school. The same may be said of the entering class. The 
large size of the new class made additional accommodations 
necessary, and two class rooms have been cut off from the 
Assembly hall. The sliding doors make it possible to con- 
tinue the use of the Assembly hall though its value as a hall 
is much impaired. 

Soon after taking charge of the school J] found from 
the parents and the pupils that the course of study was 
bearing quite hard upon the pupils fitting for college. I 
have revised the course so as to relieve this pressure and 
have changed some other conditions so that there is now no 
reason why a pupil cannot pursue successfully either of the 
courses without danger to his health unless he attempts too 
much work or tries to carry too much social pleasure in 
addition. It should be borne in mind, however, that one 
who enters the High School with a poor preparation has to 
work under difficulties, and in the case of such pupils there 
will always be danger of “overwork.” 

As a relief to those that live remote from the schools, 
there has been but one session daily, from 8.20 a. m. to 1 
p. m., during the latter part of the year. I have heard 
nothing but approbation of the new hours and should judge 
that the change is generally satisfactory to both pupus and 
parents. 

The weakest department in our schools is that of the 
Sciences. No first-class school to-day thinks of teaching 
chemistry or physics without setting the pupil at work 
experimenting and observing for himself. Our present 
accommodations have no facilities for, individual work nor 
can they be provided. It is therefore impossible for this 
department to adopt modern methods or improve very much 
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until a new building furnishes suitable rooms, and yet in 
these days of electricity and chemistry this.is one of the 
most important lines of High School work. 


SHOULD WE HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL? 


Frequently, since coming among you, I have been asked 
by various citizens whether I thought High School instruc- 
tion should be given at public expense. J answer emphat- 
ically “Yes.” It would be hard to find an educator who has 
considered the matter that would give a different answer. 
In this connection I cannot do better than copy the concise 
statement of the argument by Superintendent Gregory of 
Trenton. “Granting that public educationis for the beneflt 
of the State rather than for the benefit of the individuals 
thus educated, the education .should be carried to such a 
point as to secure the highest results to the State. 
Following upon this statement is the premise that the 
superior education of a few is of no less importance to the 
State than the inferior education of the many.” In other 
words, the State must educate those who lead as well as 

«those who follow. Von Holst, the historian, who has made 
such a thorough study of our institutions says, “It is 
eminently in the interest of all that there be an ample num- 
ber of men and women who have received the highest 
education. Therefore it is evidently not only justified but 
imperative that the commonwealth furnish the means for 
supplying this want.” 

But, it is suggested, this higher instruction may be 
obtained in private schools. This suggestion leaves out of 
view entirely the vital element of our political system, that 
the leaders are chosen by the people fromthe people. That 
is, the leaders of the future are in the schools of to-day and 
it is of the first importance to the welfare of the State that 
their education shall be as thorough and full as possible. 

Inspection of the roll of any High School shows at 
once two facts, that a large portion of the pupils would not 
attend if they had to pay tuition such as is charged in 
private schools and that the brains in the school are by no 
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means monopolized by the class that is able to pay. But 
the great glory of the public school is that rich and poor, 
high and low, work together side by side, each learning to 
know, understand, and sympathize with the other. The 
weakness of the private school, from the standpoint of the 
State, is that it does not do this but, of necessity, since the 
tuition fees exclude the poorer pupils, it creates class dis- 
tinctions and educates a class that has no point of acquaint- 
ance and sympathy with the great mass of our people. 
Thus will arise one of two things, legislators and officers 
that are not insympathy with those for whom they legislate ; 
or, What is more likely, the people who do the electing will 
reject them and take in their stead those that are more 
ignorant but from their lives and early education have 
bonds of sympathy with the laboring classes, thus exclud- 
ing those of higher education. A second reason for the 
existence of the High School is given concisely in the words 
of Hon. John W. Dickinson of Massachusetts: ‘The effect 
of the establishment and maintenance of a good High 
School, even of the second class, is to advance the grade of 
all the lower schools.” That is, the existence of a High 
School affects all the schools below it, causing the children 
to stay in school longer and to work harder and leading 
the teachers to teach better and more effectively. 


Finally, the whole tendency of the age is not only to 
multiply the High Schools but to broaden them and extend 
their usefulness and the city that neglects its High School 
neglects one of the most valuable factors in its true 
prosperity. : 

Plainfield has builded unusually well in establishing so 
excellent a school. In consequence of its high character 
nearly two thousand dollars a’ year is received in tuitions 
and a large part of the $500 received in the lower schools is 
undoubtedly due to the same influence. It also affects the 
population of the city, two families having, to my 
knowledge, moved into the city within a year that they 
might send their children to our schools, which is undoubt- 
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edly but a small portion of those drawn to reside here for 
the same reason. 

The chief difference in cost between our school and 
those of the surrounding cities and towns, is for the 
languages; but these are necessary to give it its superior 
excellence, and this excellence draws enough tuition fees to 
more than pay the extra cost. That is, it costs Plainfield 
less to maintain a first-class High School able to prepare 
pupils for college than it would for a plain English school 
like the other towns. Under such conditions it would seem 
as if Plainfield would have few to question the advisability 
of a high grade High School, however it might be in other 
cities. 

AIM OF OUR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Three facts regarding our High School should be em. 
phasized : 

First—That it affords a most excellent general education ; 
that it is valuable to its pupils, whatever their station in life 
may be now or in the future. It is, of course, meagre as 
compared with the college, but the High School is, not 
inaptly, called “the people’s college.” 

Second—That it is able to give its pupils a full prepara- 
tion for any of the colleges and universities. The excel- 
lence of this preparation is attested by the long list of 
colleges that accept our diploma in place of an examination 
and by the standing of our graduates in the colleges they 
attend. 

Third, and most important, our school recognizes as an 
important part of its duty the formation of character. 
While it makes no profession of ability to make a bad boy 
good or a willfully lazy one industrious, it does aim to touch 
the character of the pupil in its instruction, its discipline 
and in all its appointments. It strives to make him not 
only wiser, but better, able to perceive not only the truth of 
a geometrical proposition, but all truth, and to create in him 
the will to follow the truth he sees. With the co-operation 
of parents a High School wisely administered in such a 
spirit can do great good for the community. 
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GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In the lower schools the work of the year has been 
conducted after about the same plan as in former years, 
The grading is now so well perfected that it seems wise to 
pay particular attention to the question of how to shorten 
the course for the brighter pupils. Statistics seem to indicate 
the consumption of too much time in completing the work 
in the case of a large proportion of the pupils. Special 
efforts have been made during the year to ascertain the 
cause and advance the pupils more rapidly. | 

Attention has also been given to reducing routine work 
by the teachers and worry by the pupils to the smallest 
amount possible. To this end, examinations have been 
reduced in number, in length and importance, and they are 
now given with no previous notice to the pupil, so that 
there can be no cramming or worrying in anticipation. 
Pupils that had maintained a satisfactory standing during 
the year were excused entirely from the final examinations 
in June. 

The plan of individual promotion and irregular promo- 
tion of small groups has been tried more largely than ever 
before and, in the main, successfully. To do full justice to 
the children, I believe the grades will eventually have to be 
reduced to half-year intervals, since it 1s too near to an out- 
rage of nature to attempt to keep the forty children in one 
room exactly abreast mentally for a whole year. With half- 
year intervals more attention could be paid to individual 
capacities, since it would be possible to change pupils from 
grade to grade without loss. 

The special promotions should be made, not at the 
request of an ambitious parent, but only in the case of 
strong children that show themselves mentally able to do 
more work than, the majority of their grade. Under the 
present arrangement this promotion means some loss to the 
pupil in omitting the work of the grade that he skips over. 
‘A better arrangement, in the grammar grade, would be to 
divide the class at the opening of the seventh year into two 


divisions according to ability, one division to do the three 
years’ work in two years by advancing more rapidly, not 
omitting any of the work. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The one kindergarten in our school system, at Bryant 
school, is doing good work and seems to be popular. ‘i'he 
value of the kindergarten in introducing the little children 
to school work is very great and is emphasized more and 
more each year. ‘The work should be started in the other 
school buildings as early as practicable. There is no other 
place in the school system where so much can be done in 
forming the child’s character as in the kindergarten. 

As has been truly said, “The kindergarten takes the 
children before bad habits are formed, keeps them out of 
the street, teaches them howto play, to work, to think, to be 
clean, orderly, economical, honest, truthful and unselfish. 
This early training more than doubles the value of the 
publie school course which follows it.” 

For the information of those not familiar with kindergar. 
tens, a few words are added concerning the work. 

The children do not use books and are not taught to read 
in the kindergarten. They are not taught much arithmetic 
according to the methods of the primary school; but the 
work which they do in the kindergarten will make it much 
easier for them to learn all these things when they enter 
the primary, and their progress will be much more rapid. 
They spend their time in occupations and games that have 
been devised by great teachers to interest, and, at the same 
time, train them. These occupations give the child nimble 
fingers. sharp eyes, quicker wits, and a knowledge of how 
to use his hands. He learns something of form, color, 
numbers and their relations, and, in general, 1s prepared to 
take up the work of the primary in the best way. He is 
also taught obedience, kindness, good behavior, regard for 
the rights of others, truthfulness, and many of the other 
virtues that little children need to learn, and that older 
children should practice. 
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; In short, the aim of the kindergarten is to give its 
children the atmosphere and the spirit of the best homes, 
and, at the same time, give them mental, physical and 
manual training, such as the home does not give. 

Experienced educators say that the child who enters 
the primary at six years of age, after two years in the kin- 
dergarten, will be brighter and farther advanced at the age 
of seven than if he entered the primary at five without 
kindergarten training. 


COST OF THE SCHOOLS. 


To the taxpayers the cost of the schools is a question of 
importance, and occasionally the fact is overlooked that, as 
the world goes, the price of a thing corresponds pretty 
closely to the quality, a good article demanding a good 
price and a low price securing a second-rate article. 

It is proper for me to say in the beginning of my admin- 
istration that I know of no schools of the grade of the 
Plainfield schools that have been maintained at so low a 
cost. Indeed, the cost has been kept so low that the 
schools have not always been supphed with the conditions 
that other schools of even less excellence have. 

The ordinary method of judging the cost is to select 
another town of about the same size whose schools cost 
less and then cry out at the extravagance that pays more 
than this other town does without once considering the 
quality of the article furnished. In the business world that 
which is low in cost may be so poor in quality that it is 
really a dear bargain though the price is low. ‘It is just so 
in school matters, the quality of the schools must be con- 
sidered before deciding the question of comparative 
extravagance. On the basis of quality our schools 
should be considered with those of Montclair and East 
Orange that have a similar standard of excellence, but this 
would not suit the critics, for the State Report shows that 
Montclair spends $30.79 per pupil and East Orange $30.34, 
where Plainfield spends $25.12, thus proving that Plainfield 
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is really economical when compared with its equals from 
the standpoint of quality. , ? 

Another favorite method is to divide the total cost 
of the schools by the number of pupils attending, and then 
if another city is found that spends a few dollars less on 
each of its children, again the cry of extravagance is heard. 

Here is the city of ———_———— that spends $5 less 
per pupil than Plainfield does. An examination of the case 
shows that it crowds over fifty pupils into each room while 
Plainfield averages about thirty-five. This crowding means 
less expense for teachers and less expense for buildings ; it 
also means poorer schools, poorer health and poorer minds 
in the children. Giving a primary teacher over fifty chik 
dren to teach means so much less attention for each child, 
poorer teaching and slower advancement. 

For my child I would rather pay a much higher price 
and secure more careful instruction, more rapid advance- 
ment and purer air to breathe than can be obtained in a 
crowded room, and so would every parent that considers 
his child’s interests. 

But, even if there were no loss in having’ such large 
schools, we have to take the children as they are sent and 
the parents have a right to demand that the school shall be 
reasonably near their doors. lithe children of the Wash- 
ington and the Irving schools were collected in one large 
building they could be educated at a third less than it now 
costs, but such a plan would be a wrong to the children ; 
or, if we could have them of the right age we could care for 
nearly a third more pupils in these two schools without 
increasing the cost, but of course we have to receive them 
as they come. Neither proposition is practicable, and they 
are given merely to show that the cost per pupil often de. 
pends on circumstances beyond the control of the school 
authorities: One school was maintained with about twenty- 
five pupils last year at a cost for teaching alone of about 
$20 per pupil when forty-five children could have been ac- 
commodated. If we could have had this larger number the 
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cost would have been reduced to less than twelve dollars 
per pupil. It is thus apparent that the cost per pupil is 
somewhat dependent on unavoidable conditions. 

What are the elements that enter into the cost of the 
schools? The chief items are teachers’ salaries, janitors’ 
salaries, bonds and interest, repairs, fuel, general supplies. 

The cost of fuel depends on the market and cannot be 
controled. Regarding general supplies I have already 
said that the schools are furnished on a scale so economical 
as almost to hinder their efficiency. With the need for new 
accommodation in the Washington school, in the Bryant 
school and for the High school, certainly no one can charge 
that we have more accommodation than is wise, and a 
consideration of the architecture and comparison of the 
rooms and their appointments with the best modern build- 
ings elsewhere would show that they were built on a very 
economical scale. It is also economy to keep them in per- 
fect repair. 

But the cost for teaching is the one great element of the 
school expenses, and extravagance, if there be any, must be 
in that item. 

~The city of ——-—— that spends so much less on her 
boys and girls economizes on the item of teachers in two 
ways. It employs less teachers by overcrowding those it ~ 
does employ, thus lessening their value. It also pays these 
teachers $400 a year, where we pay $500 to $550. Taking 
into consideration the cost to the teacher for her board and 
the dress and manner of living her position demands, this 
means that this city, which is so economical in its schools, 
pays the woman into whose handsis committed the molding 
of the tender minds of her little children, the formation of 
their character, and the care of their souls, the shaping of 
the eternal destinies of her future citizens, this woman, with 
this most responsible work, it pays a salary no better than its 
well-to-do citizens pay the woman that cares for their 
kitchen. 

Small salaries for teachers means teachers with little or 
no training and small experience, and it gives the Board no 
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power to.select the best. The present well trained and 
efficient corps of teachers that care for the children in 
Plainfield would be an utter impossibility at the rates paid 
in the so-called economical cities. 

As character is the highest product of the school work, 
it can be attained only by putting the child in charge of a 
teacher of high character, and such teachers can be ob- 
tained only by careful selection with the aid of good 
salaries. 

It costs more to ride an hour on the railway than it 
did to ride on the old stage coach, but we travel farther 
for the money. So it is with the schools, if it costs more to 
maintain them our children get more for the money spent. 
The expense cannot be lessened without lessening what 
the children get. It is rather bound to grow, as more is 
demanded of the schools, just as the expenses of living 
increase from generation to generation as the wants of the 
people increase. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 


Reading is an edged tool that may do its possessor 
harm unless wisely used. If we give a child the power to 
read we should train him to a right use of this power. It 1s, 
therefore, the duty of every teacher to work systematically 
to give the children a taste for good reading and repulsion 
for what is bad. In this work the Public Library may be 
made of very great use. The librarian, Miss Adams, has 
shown very great willingness to co-operate with the teachers 
in this work. That they may be aided still further in train- 
ing the children to use the Library a list of books suitable 
for children of various ages has been prepared with their 
numbers as found in the library. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


No course of study is perfect. While man continues 
to grow and civilization to advance, school work will grow 
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and advance. In our own case there are several lines in 
which we may advance. 

Supplementary Leading should be used much more 
than it is and with it should be carried on, in the grammar 
grade, a systematic elementary study of Literature. This 
cannot be done with the best results unless the School 
Board owns the readers or supplies a large amount of sup- 
plementary books. 

Ifistory is now left until the ninth year of school. This 
results in three-fourths of the children leaving school with 
little or no knowledge of the history of their country. This. 
ean be remedied by beginning to use as readers some of the 
collections of simple historical narratives and biographical 
stories that are now to be easily obtained, as early as the 
fourth or fifth year, to be followed by interesting historical 
reading of some form each year until the syste- 
matic study of history begins. ‘his, too, to be well done 
requires a good supply of such books furnished by the 
Board, as it is difficult to induce many parents to buy such 
books in sufficient variety. 

Arithmetic is already under process of revision in the 
line of simplification of examples, omission of non-essentials: 
and the introduction of all subjects in an elementary form 
in mental work much earlier in the course than they occur 
in the text-book study. 

Natural flistory is one of the most important lines 
in which our course may be improved. School work has 
been too much a study of books and of subjects in which 
the child has only an artificial interest. His knowledge is 
largely obtained by instruction instead of observation, but 
about him lies a world of interesting things with which he is 
in touch from his ‘earliest years but which teachers have 
hitherto excluded from the school-room. Now they are using 
all these natural objects—the birds, insects, animals and 
every creeping thing; the trees, the leaves, the flowers 
stones and minerals, all the varied forms of nature, not to fill 
the child’s mind with artificial knowledge, but to train him 
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to see and to think, and to interest him in all the world 
about him. This is made a basis of the language work, the 
reading and the spelling; it is the foundation and the 
constant companion of’ the geography work, drawing is 
based upon it, and it is even woven into the arithmetic. 

LT hope in the coming year, with the aid of the science 
teacher in the High School, to enlarge the work in our 
schools and give the children of the future a larger heritage 
in the world of nature. 

In closing my report I wish to thank you for the 
unwavering support you have given me. This, with the 
hearty loyalty of the teachers, has made the year’s work 
very pleasant. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HENRY M. MAXSON. 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS, 
1892-93. 


GRADE | Boys | Girls | Total 


a a ee | eee te | ee | eS 


High School. 


EpWIN S. Hunt, Vice Prin<.... Senior 15 19 34 


HARRIET (E DELANO? Uo. oe we Junior LT 25 42 

HDIEHIN ES uN TLEOS eee ie ccs ae kane Third Class 13 18 31 

PA LIOR IM. WHITNIEN uw. oa cee Fourth Class 25 ae 57 
Grammar. 

COARRIBUD WT EOUN YON fi) oh dae ae en Ninth 24 31 5d 

ME LIZABETHSDENEDICT.. ponies: Ninth 17 19 36 

LENA WLOMEUNSON} i hrs 5 ail aiaemee Highth 18 27 45 


Franklin School. 


PAUNEN A COVE? GED AYES gy One ee tee ea Seventh 23 18 AL 
BESSIE |B. JOHNSON ?): peau a cee Seventh oo 21 44. 
A) IRENE SCUDDER ore ca cee | Sixth Py 22 44 
NoeEL J. Buttock, Vice Prin... Fifth 22 22 44 
PATNA | PORCH 3 0 en aie aCt a ctats Fourth 19 22 31 
WL GASY, ELODSON ori) cpaeeg dee nee Third 16 20 36 
HUORAMSRIBEIN 5 Sie eee ote Second 23 19 42 


WLADGE SS UTPHEN thoi eee ty eee Kirst 19 


| 

: 
PA LICE KW. LANSING Welty wicteiue tere. Highth 28 20 48 
CAROLINE Ay BARBE Ra? Wo.% fine First 28 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS.—Continued. 


———. —— —_—. 


GRADE | Boys | Girls | Total 


Washington School. 


MILLICENT E. Hompston, V. P.. Pifth ie 14 Zt 
PGARW 4 OORBAM..0. oc). ube Pourth 25 20 45 
GERTRUDE B. TRENHAM........ Third 15 21 36 
POU ISBEW OOD: eo a leiclars Second 14 a3 37 
WeeiizaABETH COLONY. ... i isles First 19 18 if 
GERTRUDE M. PaGE...... ae First aa a2 69 


Bryant School. 


MemmoaReT It. CASE. ....elescles * Seventh 16 24 4() 
PMN AUW OS DIOQKNOR. . oo. selec he Stath Li 21 38 
M. LILIAN NEWMAN, Vice Prin.. if th 18 37 45 
NTRIAM 5. SKIDMORE... 06.5. 6: Fourth 33 7 60 
UNE CW EN) Patna, wis lale’e oo ae Third peal Lt 32 
WOMUNSEE.) LOUNYON |. 0042.64 sts e hie Third 17 17 34 
eM A ly, STICKLES. .°.. 565 sd eee Second ol ae 54. 
DPPC RINOR 66 se ble cassie tees Kirst oo 29 61 
ETE ei) We, bid oioie piel seis 6 Siva « First 34 30 64 
Breet TOADMUS Ea c,d) hs als Kindergarten! 25 33 D8 
Irving School. | 

MnivTH) VAN DEUSEN....... 5.2.1.4 Seventh 20 11 3 

RIT ALO WVVBNGB Le). cis ss ecetbs es Sixth 14 16 30 
GENEVIEVE PETRIE, Vice Prin... Fifth aLgi 13 30 
Peer Oo WILSON 2s bY sos Fourth BN 17 40 
POLE V . STILLMAN Sooo eS ds Third 22 17 39 
BMATADINOL VY OUI) o/s cue en en hte Second 26 1 by 43 
OPA a IE Te ee oe First 20) 26 Ab 
BE IOTMOM TE MIO Ch 0. Phot rk a cle seein First Ps 2d. 20 44 
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LIST OF TEACHERS, 1892-93. 


Superintendent and Priacipal, HENRY M. MAXSON. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Beginning Beginning 

of service. of service. 

Epwin 8. Hunt, Vice Prin..1890 ALice M. WHITNEY........ 1884 

HARRIET SH DELANO ae 1889 9S. RNA BASS Ute 1890 

REGEN {NILES oee se adios 1869 FRANKLIN S. SMITH........ 1891 

GRAMMAR. 

CARRIE B. RUNYON.......-.. L866. LENA TOMLINSON! 2 cee 1892 

M. ELIZABETH BENEDICT....1891 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

Nogtd>? BULLOCK. V. (Prin sel8so 7 iM2 AW THOUDSON V2.2 eee 1892 

ALICE IW 6; LANSING. (iho). 024 1888 | (FLORA! GRIFFIN. U..) 04. eee 1892 

EACNONTA HVT ODA VY an) ete gt 1880. MapGe Lo SuTepHEN ....' ae 1887 

BESSIE B. JOHNSON ........ 1892 CAROLINE A. BARBER....... 1887 

AHLRENE SCUDDER) 20. 35% 1892) (Ebina Li GILBERT |) 32 ae 1892 
AMAA HORGE Yaa 1869 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 

MILLICENT E. HUMPSTON, S. LOUISE WOOD i\2. yet 1878 

Mice wPrimi..§ CL. a yi eee 1874 M. ELIZABETH COLONY...... 1889 

ANNA W. BOOREAM ........ 1876... GERTRUDE M. PAGE?. 2.03 1891 
GERTRUDE B, TRENHAM..... 1891 

BRYANT SCHOOL. 

M. LILIAN NEWMAN, V. Prin..1887 Emma L. STICKLES.......... 1892 

MARGARET R. CASE........ 1392) \OLARAPTICKNOR) 00 20.0 iceman 1886 

ANNA) W.) TICKNOB.. 002205. 188) iM AZiE ©. ALONES: 4 2 ae 1893 

Miriam SS. SKIDMORE....... L893) THGLEN CE SOW. ven auene eee 1891 

PENNIM OWEN) Phib (dish gt ke 1888.5 GORA SPY) CADMUS]. (au ci eum 1891 

DLOvISE) B. sRUNYONY | oc eas L892) EP LoRA RotPeTRIB? Pee 1891 


IRVING SCHOOL. 


GENEVIEVE PETRIE 


VECO RP TEI) Watt mnt ene 1888 
EDITH VAN DEUSEN.........1892 
TEORA UD. W BNZ Bia. oe ke 1891 
ABBIE M, WILSON. {0.0 0. ..). 1889 


MUSIC TEACHER. 
THOMAS BH. HAZEL. 6.60) 1883 


Lorrie’ M. (WILSON. ...). cage 
IBUCTA YING SWiO0D Wo le ty doa 1889 
PATIO ASL RENT CAO Sear hile ane 1890 
MATTIE PUUMER eat see 1891 
JANE BE RBOR Uo ieh, shan 1889 


DRAWING TEACHER. 
Mary 4. LAVERS 
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The Preparatory Course is planned to meet the general 
requirements for entrance to the classical course of the 
various colleges. It will be varied somewhat to meet the 
special requirements of particular colleges to which pupils 
may desire to go. 

The General Course is planned to furnish a good gen- 
eral education to those pupils that do not intend to go to 
college. It gives an almost continuous four years’ course 
in the three subjects—Language, Science and Mathematics 
—accompanied by a four years’ course of two exercises per 
week in English Language and Literature. By the addition 
of French or German during the last year or two, for which 
arrangements may be made with a private teacher, it will 
vive a sound preparation for those colleges that accept a 
modern language in place of Greek. This course may be 
varied by interchange between the Science and the History 
of the English course by a conference between the parents 
and the Principal. 

The English Course gives a four years’ training in the 
three subjects—History, Science and Mathematics—for those 
that do not desire Latin. English Language and Literature 
is provided by two exercises per week during the four years. 

_ Special work in composition is required regularly of all 
pupils throughout the course. In the third and fourth 
year declamations or recitations are required. 

Each pupil will have three regular class exercises per 
day with a minor exercise in music, authors, etc., except 
that those in the English course will have four regular 
class exercises the first year, since their studies are less dif- 
ficult. Less than one-third of the school session is left for 
study. Itis therefore necessary for each pupil to do most 
of his work at home. Parents would aid the school and 
benefit their children very much if they would see that a 
certain definite time each afternoon is kept sacred for this 
purpose. One of the most important reasons for adopting 
the one session plan was that this work might be done by 
daylight. The amount of home study required will vary 
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according to the ability and industry of the pupil, but one 
of average ability, who uses his school time faithfully, 
should do his home studies in about two and one-half 
hours. Some pupils will require more time than this; a 
few may possibly require less. Insufficient preparation at 
home quickly shows itself in the school work. 

In case of poor health, by a conference with the prin- 
cipal, arrangements may be made to lessen the pressure of 
the work by extending it over a longer term than four 
years, but a diploma will be granted only for the equivalent 
of four years work in the main studies. 

Parents that desire their pupils fitted for college 
should have them take Latin on entering the High School 
and notify the Principal definitely of their wishes as early 
. as practicable. 

Every effort will be made to meet the special necessities 
of each pupil after a conference with the parents; but 
while a child is attending school, the school work should be 
the chief business of his daily life and, in justice to him 
and to the school, no outside matters can be allowed to 
interfere with the performance of school duties as fully as 
his strength will allow. 
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' Graduation Grercises of the Class of 1893. 
JUNE 22,1803; AT 7.45 P.0M. 


MUSIC HALL. 


PROGRAMME. 


CLASS MOTTO—‘Honor, Our Helmsman.’’ 


OVER TURE Only SUNOS hark 6S. DNA pe Suppe 
SALUTATORY AND, ORATION—Athletics......STEPHEN RUSHMORE 
SELECTION “RABIN OO wie cee va alta hee aac DeKoven 
EUR ESS's 6 spike tiie eeneety, be Mi teks aa Rev. W. R. RicHarps, D. D. 
WY ALTZ——*“Syryposta riety. can Wate eh ake cit ede pan ale alan Bendix 


PRESENTATION OF REWARDS. 
J. B. Prosasco, M. D. 


PO Erelish Composition ei: so ceetonsteeawe, Offered by Mr. Geo. H. Babcock 
For Mathematics, (the late Dr.C.H.Stillman Prize) Offered by Mrs. C. H. Stillman 
PORTE Mbeeh cates: Historyc. tess w seb neer doe ay ee Offered by J. B. Probasco, M.D. 
afeiaies of 119) 91s ann at ame a le Peaes sO ep ey Offered. by Mx. . EO L Sein 
POG emia spy aes et execs isda se eewabe ene steeeanans Offered by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut 
TOU maT eS I SN oo dca naheueteunioes) Sahin etenn Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
PANTASIE—— "VAAN 8 Svc tan anc el Noa ule ea Morse 


Presentation of ‘Diploinas 
By the President of the Board of Education. 


Presentation of “Diplomas to the Training Class 


SOUTHER GAPRICB RE GNA NNT illic dy aa ean Ue ean Wilson 
EssAY AND VALEDICTORY—1Io0 the Front...... HELEN |. FRENCH 
MEL ODIB IN een i ici Pulte ahs On naa de es Rubenstein 


‘Presentation of Portrait of Miss Bulkley 
By W. D. Murray, President of the Alumni. 


PGR SCHOOL CADETS a4 OU as iy a ete na 
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GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOL, 1893. 


-Martha Townsend Barrett, Florence Leslie Kyte, 


Doing post-graduat kj 
Oscar Alexander Campbell, Phenissrogiiad uate work in 


Now Studying Law. Amelia Emeline Langdon, 
Ralph Campbell, Edith C. Miles, 
Pursuing post-graduate work in| Wdward Stanley Morehouse, 
the High School. : 
ea Robert B. Fitz Randolph, 


Raymond VY. Carpenter, In Rutgers College. 

In Rutgers College. Harriette Roberts Rockwell, 
Robert M. Clark, Mary Adelaide Runyon, 

Studying Law. ; 

: Gertrude Rushmore, 
Viola Percy Conklin, In Wellesley College. 

In Smith ie Stephen Rushmore, 
Sidney Clinton Crane, In Amherst College. 

In €olumbia Law School. Arthur Harold Serrell, 
Thomas A. Cuming, In Lehigh University. 

In Business College. Cora Amelia Shepard, 
Charles Barker Fernald, | Ralph Bently Titsworth, 
Georgie L. Joy Fountain, Elsie 8. C. Van Zandt, 
Helen T. French, | Mary Byrd Wells, 

Ariadne Gilbert, Cee aaa 
Teaching in Elizabeth. John Clapp Whiting, 
Prati. 4 _graduate : 
John Newton Goddard, | fae graduate work tn 
Doing post-graduate work in | 2 ? sea ak A 
Newburyport High School. Ralph Delano Whiting. 
GRADUATES OF TRAINING CLASS. 
Charlotte M. Beekman, Margaret R. Cory, 
Teaching in Irving School. Teaching in Franklin School. 


Lucy V. Dunham, 


Teaching in Bryant School. 
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GRADUATES FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | 
sieye 


Florence R. Beal. 
Rose S. Bonnell. 
Edith L. Burt, 
Leonore Carle, 

Ada H. Clark, 

Emma Cutter, 
Charlotte Davie, 
Lucie P. Davis, 
Louise De Golyer, 
Louise Egan, 

Estelle Feytel, 

Emma Gibbs, 

Helen Mandane Hyde, 
Alice Jenkins, 

Sadie W. Jones, 

Lilla C. Livezey, 
Adeline Manning, 

S. Cordelia Miller, 
Grace E. Miller, 

Kate C. Miller, 

M. Josephine Morrison, 
Edith Moulton, 
Isabelle Patterson, 
Edith L. Pruden, 
Bessie E. Pound, 
Margaret Rand, 
Bertha M. Rockfellow, 
Alice Rushmore, 
Sarah C. Schuyler, 
Mae Shaen, 


Effie C. Stover, 
Elizabeth Stephenson, 
Etta Tappan, 

Frances M. Thorn, 
Clara L. Williams, 
Florence Wilder, 


Ei. Llewellyn Bull, 
George Clark, | 
Arthur B. Crane, 
Fred L. Du Bois, 
Leo P. Knust, 

D. Webster Littell, 
Clifford D. Manning, 
Fred N. Manning, — 
Howard Martin, 
Waldron DeW. Miller, 
Walter E. Probasco, 
George Roland, 

W. Irving Smith, 
Charles Squires, 
Fred. Squires, 
Clarence Sutphen, 
Sydney R. Titsworth, 


. Clarence B. Vail, 


William B. Van Alstyne, 
fidward C. Woodward, 
Ernest 8. Suffern, 

J. Vincent Rittenhouse. 
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Slag Days. 


The following dates are designated as Flag Days. On 
these days the janitors are directed to have the American 
Flag flying from the flag-staff on each of the schoolhouses. 

When a Flag Day falls on Saturday or Sunday the flag 
shall be raised on the last school day preceding, except that 
when Washington’s Birthday and Fourth of July fall on 
Sunday, the flags shall be raised on the following day as 
prescribed by law. 

The teachers im the various school rooms are expected 
to make some recognition of the historical events commem- 


orated. 


September—Opening Day. 
October 12, Discovery of America. 
October 19, Surrender of Cornwallis. 
November 3, William Cullen Bryant’s birthday. 
November —, Election Day. 
November —, Thanksgiving Day. 
December —, City Election Day. 
December 17, Whittier’s birthday. 
December 21, forefathers’ Day. 
December 24, Christmas Celebration. 
January 1, Emancipation. Reassembling of School. 
January 17, Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 
January 25, Dr. Charles H. Stillman’s birthday. 
February 12, Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. 
February 22, Washington’s birthday. 
February 27, Longfellow’s birthday. 
March 4, Inauguration Day (Presidential year). 
‘April 3, Washington Irving’s birthday. 
ri Lowell’s birthday. 
April 19, Battle of Lexington, 
April —, Arbor Day. 
April 27, U. 8S. Grant’s birthday. 
May 25, Emerson’s birthday. 
May 30, Memorial Day. 
June 17, Battle of Bunker Hill. 
June —, Closing Day. 
July 4, Declaration of Independence. 
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Elward of Prizes, 1893. 


Hnglish Composition. 
First Prize, Thackeray’s Works, ‘10 vols., ARIADNE 


GILBERT; Second Prize, Hudson’s Shakespeare, 12 
vols., Emma V. Fisn. 


Mathematics. 


First Prize, $15 in gold, E. SranLey MoreEnHovuseE ; Sec- 
ond Prize, $10 in gold, Raymonp V. CARPENTER. 


Onited States History. 
Prize, Stoddard’s Glimpses of the World, Emma Grpss ; 
Honorable Mention, Apa Cuarx, ALICE JENKINS, Hare 
CUTTER. 

Spelling. 
Prize, John Burrough’s Works, 8 ‘vols., FLorENcE R. 


Bratt. Honorable Mention, Loviss DE GoLyEr, 
Henry A. PEARCE. 

Penmanship. 

| Prize for Excellence, Tennyson’s Poems, CaroninE L. 
Livezry. Honorable Mention, Margarer F. Burnett, 
Gero. K. CLARKE. 
Prize for Improvement, Whittier’s Poems, WILLARD A. 


SNECKNER. Honorable tno Lro Knwst, OLIVER D. 
HAT.. 


Languages. 


Greek Prize, Bryant’s Iliad and Odyssey, 4 vols, 
Henen T. Frenca. Latin Prize, Longfellow’s Prose 
and Poetical Works, 8 vols., ParBpe D. Lovet. 
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Officers of the Board of Lducation 


Since the Year 1867. 


Term of Service. 


aes ye) on ee —1867 
PET bE rtrd 1868—1881 


ead Ref 1882—1884 


Neat a eee | SOO 1 BEG 
Jia eet Lot ae 1887—1891 


ett 1 aR a 1892—1893 


.1868—1871 
Weeeartr Dope ly 1082! 1872—1874 
see ml taatace alee 1875—188 1 
. 1882—1884 
.. 1885—1887 


PRESIDENTS. 

RANDOLPH RUNYON'.. 002.20.) 000: 

*CHARLES H STILLMAN, M. D...... 

Meee KIRK NER: oi )ocr se. . 6. Sh one. 

NE Wie MURRAY i.e. s ir ese 

Pe ORSKIRKNER jin: ceicao ct. 

GEORGE H. BABCOCK............... 
SECRETARIES. 

PCr MAE ONE Rete tan yy re. 2k Metiaue tin! 

“1 TE OLE Ce aE 

BPO OESKIRKINER sos) ao. aly. 

PON WatMURRAY 08000). ue Seah see 

PREPEONGH ARP HR) coi) yo lye) yeu te 

Boicewe WADSWORTH. 07... co... 


pee Wer MURDAN) ios do oe. Se 
Pee LINO HS os ona! | 


PRINCIPALS. 


RMR TOA Ha Wee oe 
PMR WLN ee, ee 
Bee NES ACES PY ech tt Pulido 
Pee EDA LDL Y BOLT. bs.cs .cees, J. 
PPE ORC RO SO. vc isdui oo eae sais wakes 
Pies )UbLA) Be BULKLEY. «2.0 i0 
Beye we MAXGON 00.5. .c 500s ceo 


—— ~ 


* Died in office, December, 1881. 
+ Died September, 1881. 


BAM ABR ANS AU Sess 1888—1889 
—1890 


aad er atte sot et ee 1891—1893 


SOA ae em Lots —1867 


Bs er kee tran + RRA 1868—1871 
Ae eter: ee Ge 1872—1873 
Ries ANE YS Oe. —1874 
Payets Vere Wb Ree tS 1875—1881 
BY IEEE aN LS Vol 1881—1892 
ES PATON ra 1892—1893 
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Members of the Board of Loucation 


Since the Year 1867. 


1867—RANDOLPH RUNYON, 
CHARLES H. STILLMAN, 
R. M. TITSWORTH. 


ISGS—CHARLES H. STILLMAN, 
R. M TirswortsH, 
JACOB KIRKNER. 


1S69—CHARLES H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
R. M. TITSWORTH. 


1870 --U. H. STILLMAN, M. D. 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
R. M. TITSWORTH. 


1871—C. H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
R M TITSWORTH. 


1872—C H STILLMAN, 
R. M. TITSwoRTH, 
LE. CLARK, 


Rev. J. H. VINcEnT, D.D. 


E M. Brown. 


1873—C. H. STILLMAN, 
R M. Titswortha, 
L. E CLARK, 


REV. J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 


EK. M. Brown. 


_1874—C. H. STILLMAN, 
R. M. TITSwortH, 
L. E. CLARK, 


Rev. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 


E. M Brown. 


1IS75—C. H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 


REv. J. H. VINCENT,D.D. 


EK. M. Brown, 
R. M. TITSwortu. 


* Died in office, December, 1881. 


~ 


1876—C. H. STILLYVAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
R. M. TITSwWoRTH, 
JOHN W. MuRRAY, 
WILLIAM B. STEWART. 


1877—C. H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
R. M. TItsworrH, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
WILLIAM B. STEWART, 


1875—C. H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
WILLIAM B. STEWART, 
JOHN W MURRAY, 
NATHAN HARPER 


1879—C. H STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
WILLIAM B STEWART, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
NATHAN HARPER. 


18S80—UC H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
WILLIAM B. STEWART, 
JoHN W. MURRAY, 
NATHAN HARPER. 


1SS81—*C. H. STILLMAN, 
JACOB KIRKNER, 
WILLIAM B STEWART, 
JOHN W. MuRRAY, 
NATHAN HARPER. 


1882 —JACOB KIRKNER, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
MASON W. TYLER, 
NATHAN HARPER, 
TGEORGE H. BABCOCK 


+ Appointed May 1, 1882, to fill unexpired term of C. H. Stillman, deceased. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD SINCE 1867. 


‘1883 —JACOB KIRKNER, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
MASON W TYLER, 
NATHAN HARPER, 
GEORGE H. BABCOCK. 


1SS84—JAcOB KIRKNER, 
JOHN W. MurRAyY, 
MASON W. TYLER, 
NATHAN HARPER, 
Rev. J. L. HURLBUT. 


18S5—JOHN W. MURRAY, 
NATHAN HARPER, 
Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, 
MASON W. TYLER, 
Louis F. WADSWORTH. 


ISSG—JOHN W. MURRAY, 
NATHAN HARPER, 
REv. J. L HURLBUT, 
Mason W. TYLER, 
Louis F. WADSWORTH. 


1887—JAcoB KIRKNER, 
NATHAN HaAnrPER, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, 
Louis F. WADSWORTH, 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Oontinued. 


ISSS—JACOB KIRKNER 


Rev. J L. HURLBUT, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
Louis F. Wapswortu, 
GEORGE H. BaBcock. 


1SS9—JACOB KIRKNER, 


1S93—GEORGE H. BABCOCK, 


* Resigned May 11, 1893, and Rev. W. R. Richard 


unexpired term to Dec. 


= 
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*REV. J. L. HURLBUT, 
JOHN B. Propasco, M. D. 
K. L. Fincu, 

FRED. C. LOUNSBURY. 


1893. 


Louis F. WApSwoRTH, 
JOHN W. MuRRAY, 
ReEv. J. L. HURLBUT, 
GEORGE H. BABCOCK. 


1S90—JACOB KIRKNER, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, 
REV. J. L HURLBUT, 
GE °RGE H. BABcock, 
JOHN B. PRospasco, M. 


1S91—JACOB KIRKNER, 
Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, 
GEORGE H. BABCOCK, 
JOHN B. PRoBAScO, M. 
E. L. FINCH, 


1892—ReEv. J. L. HURLBOT, 
GEORGE H. BABCOCK, 
JOHN B. PRopasco, MD. 
E. L. FINCH, 
FRED. ©. LOUNSBURY. 
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